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XV, 14 


JOHN GODDARD AND HIS WORK 


N the earlier days of furniture collecting 
| there became known, now and then, to 

some of the more fortunate, a very fine 
type of secretary desk. This had a certain 
very well marked character and, as it 
seemed to be traced to Rhode Island, be- 
came known as the Rhode Island type. It 
was then traced to Newport and Mr. Pen- 
dleton thought that it was made by a firm 
of Goddard and someone in that city. This 
may have come from some tradition of the 
fact that there actually was, in Providence, 
in the last years of the eighteenth century a 
firm of cabinet-makers named Goddard 
and Engs. One inquiry after another led 
to the fixing of the somewhat shadowy 
figure at Newport, no partnership, but a 
single master craftsman, John Goddard. 
To the well authenticated Newport tradi- 
tion documentary evidence was soon added, 
and to-day we are able to make a very fair- 
ly detailed biography of an artist who was 
certainly the finest of all the New England 
cabinet-makers and one of the two best in 
all colonial America. 


I: 


John Goddard was born in Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts, on January 20, 1723/4." 
His father was Daniel Goddard, a ship- 
wright, born in Jamestown, June 6, 1697; 
his mother, Mary Tripp, was born January 
9, 1700. They were married September 2, 
1717.” Mary Tripp was of Dartmouth and 
her first three children, Margaret, Lydia 
and John, were born in that town. The 
rest were born in Newport where the births 
of all are recorded. 

It is probable that John was brought up 
in Newport, where he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker. To whom? We can only 
surmise, but the surmise is very probable. 
John was twenty-one and free in 1744/5, 
In that year, April 3, he was made a free- 
man of the Colony, which shows that he 
owned land unless he was elected as his 
father’s oldest son. On August 7, 1746, he 
married Hannah Townsend, the daughter 


1. Dartmouth. First Book of Records, p. 9. 
2. Tripp Genealogy. 
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of Job and Rebecca,*® who was born June 
20, 1728. There are said to have been 
many early cabinet-makers in Newport. 
Among these were the Townsends, in whose 
case the tradition is amply sustained by 
documentary evidence. Job Townsend 
was a cabinet-maker also, as he is called 
‘Joiner’ in a deed of 1725; and there is 
every probability that John Goddard was 
his apprentice, and, as very often hap- 
pened, married his daughter. 

In the Newport Mercury of Monday, 
January 21, 1765, occurs the entry, “Last 
Saturday died Job Townsend, Town Treas- 
urer.”” On June 11, 1764, the Mercury 
records Job Townsend and John Goddard 
as ‘Viewers of Joiners Lumber.”” Thiscan 
hardly be the younger Job, who was also a 
cabinet-maker, for he would have been 
called ‘‘Jr.”” : 

In the Mercury of May 17, 1764, is a 
notice of the death of Daniel Goddard, car- 
penter. John Goddard appears as execu- 
tor ia an advertisement of the real estate 
of Daniel Goddard on October 1, 1764. 

So far the records account merely for 
Goddard as a citizen. There is little to 
enable us to follow his career as a crafts- 
man. We are left to conjecture a steady 
progress in craftsmanship, and an increas- 
ing reputation until 1763. We have some 
pieces which seem to be of his early career 
but they are authenticated only by tradi- 
tion in the families which have always 
owned them or they are, so to speak, in 
Goddard's “handwriting.” 

In 1763 we get the first documentary 
light on Goddard’s work in three letters 
which passed between him and Moses 


Brown. These mention customers and 
discuss furniture. The first is from God- 
dard: 


“Newport ye 30th of ye 6th mo 1763 
Friend Brown 
I send herewith The Tea Table & com- 
mon Chairs which thou spoke for with the 
Bill. the other Work is in good forward- 
ness hope to compleat in a short time. I 
Recd. a few lines from Jabez Bowen whom 
I suppose this furniture is for, Requesting 


3. R. I. Friends Records. Arnold, V. R. Vil ae 
The Town Records say August 6th. 
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“me to make a pre. Case of Drawers. plese 
to inform him I shall gladly serve him if 
he can wate till some time in the fall which 
will be as soon as I can finnish them as I 
have but little help if he inclines to wate 
for me I would know whither he means to 
have them different from what is common, 
as there is a sort which is called a Chest 
on Chest of Drawers & Sweld. front which 
are Costly as well as ornimental. thou’l 
Plese to let me know friend Bowens minde 
that I may Conduct accordingly. till then 
am thy friend 

Jn° Goddard”’ 
Moses Brown replied (in the rough 
draft): 
“Providence October 10th 1763 
Mr. Godard Sr 
I Recd yours of ye 4th Inst in Regard 
to what Mr. Bowen wrote you I had no 
Knolidge of but from my acquaintance 
with him I am Induc’d to believe he would 
use no man with more Severity than they 
Deserve but it is possably he may be mis- 
taken as to ye particular Time they were 
to be Deliverd, but this you was to do, that 
is, Finish ye Work I Wrote for ye first you 
did after my Brothers Wifes furniture were 


done but Instead of this you have made 


Work for Gov Hopkins’s family spoke for 
in May and delivered it before ours and 


we have ye greatest Reason to think you 
once sold part of that made on purpose for 
“us as ye boatman Cudgo once told me the 


Work was Ready but as it was Some thing 


_ Drisly you did not care to send it and at ye 
"same Time sent word for us to Relink- 


quish a Table which you Could have 20£ 
more for but we Rifus’d notwithstanding 


_ which it did not come in Some Time, | 


= 


r 


= 


_ should be very sorry to think you have 


not acted agreeable to your Ingagement to 
me if you Really had done it but I must 


~ be free to Tell you I can not think you have 


_ when I was at your Shop with our friends 
AS Robinson & W. Richardson abt. ye 
_ 25th April you told me you had got all ye 


a 
al 


Work in good forwardness ye Words as 


near as Can Remember Some of which you 


“A 


then showed me-and I believe bothem 


Gent would be not a Little surprised was 
they told that ye Work then in Forward- 


=a 3 


«* 
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ness was not all Deliverd untill abt 5 
months after. The Cherry Table & 
Leather Chairs’ I sent ye Money for as I 
Wrote and should Gladly have sent it for 
ye others were they Ready at that Time 


1. HIGH CHEST OF DRAWERS 
(Highboy) 
Lent by Mr. John Nicholas Brown 


but as I have come to settlement with Mr. 
Bowen in such manner that he had ye 
Remr his own furniture to get and move 
after that Time and Knowing him to have 
sent several mesingers about it did not 
Expect to have anything further to do with 
it, but as | Wrote for ye Work I shall speak 
to Mr. Bowen about sendg you ye pay. 
Tam Sr 
your Hble Sert”’ 


1. Very possibly these re at the Moses Brown School, 
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To this letter Mr. Goddard replied at 
once: 

“Newport ye 12th: of ye 10th: Mo. 1763 
Friend Brown— 

I Recd thine of ye 10th: Inst. and am 
more suppris’d at the Contents then I was 
at that of Friend Bowen, am Really sorry 
thou should Immagin such hard thoughts 
of me, and our mutual Friends thou men- 
tioned Robinson & Richardson would be as 
much so, as I believe they have so Regard 
for me they could not Entertain such a 
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such thing in my Life—the only Reaison 
thou had not the Table sooner was because 
Cudgjo chose to wate for the Chairs and 
[not] because I had it to make or could 
have 20£ more for it and the Buro Table 
was done Five or Six week’s, before the 
other Chairs which thou might have had 
if Called foor, I have had but very few 
messages Considering the time, not so 
many as I should have expected had I 
known they were wanted so much, which 
was the reason that one from friend Bowen 


2. BUREAU TABLE 
(Knee-hole Dressing Table) 


Lent by Mr. John Nicholas Brown 


thought as my Using the worst of Men as 
thou seems to hint I have thee, for my part 
I cannot Conceive how it Could Enter thy 
Heart to suppose such a thing, Unless thou 
have been MisInform’d as I am ready to 
think hast been As to my sending to know 
if thou would Relese the Table it was only 
to satisfie Collecter Wanton’s Daughter as 
she would not be put of without, I was so 
far from selling her or any body elce the 
Table, that 20 or £50 would have been no 
temtation at all Unless thou had Conceeded 
to it, which I did not expect nor desire,— 
for I think I can Truly say I never did any 


Effected me so much, therefore my friend — 
I hope thou will think more Charritable of 
me, who have ever Endeavour’d to Serve — 
thee and all my Imployers Well, according 
to the best of my Capasitye with regard 
to my work for Govr Hopkins Family is 
true, and thou must have expected I should 
Engag’d work to keep my Boys Imploy’d 
if it Should a little Retard thy work, for we 
must do so or we Should be out of Imploy- 
ment So hope thou will excuse and think 
better of 
thy friend 
John Goddard.” 
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~~ Several facts are very clear from these 
letters. John Goddard was, in 1763, mak- 
ing furniture for Moses Brown and for the 
wife of one of his brothers, for Jabez Bowen 
and for Governor Stephen Hopkins. 

John Goddard made block-front furni- 
ture. There is no other interpretation to 
be put upon his “‘sweld front’’ for what we 
call a swell front was not in use in this 
country in his day. 

“He also made “‘Buro Tables’ which are 
very surely the knee-hole desks or dressing 


XY, 17. 


made inquirey & find not the least grounds 
for such a charge against John Goddard as 
that of a Boat being launched from his shop 
& gone to the Brittons, nor his advising 
with the British officers about his going off 
with them; his circumstances and that 
of his Family was a suffitiant bar to such 
a step.” Robinson did not give this last 
rather equivocal reason in an uncharitable 
spirit. He wished to make assurance 
doubly sure in allaying suspicion. John 
Goddard’s house and shop stood on the 


3. BUREAU TABLE 
(Knee-hole Desk) 


Lent by Miss Mary Potter 


cases, as we call them, which form a con- 
_ spicuous part of this Exhibition. 

He made leather chairs and common 
chairs and tables. The documents here 
_ support tradition completely. 

During the Revolution business in New- 
port dwindled and the British occupation 
practically destroyed it. Goddard’s busi- 
ness must have fallen off with the rest. 
Some one started a story that he was plan- 
- ning to leave Newport with the British, but 

his friend Thomas Robinson wrote to 
Moses Brown, to whom some one had 
probably carried the slander:—‘I_ have 


water front, on Washington Street, in the 
region known as ‘‘The Point.” He bought 
the land of Susanna and Abigail Hicks in 
1748.! The lot is now occupied by the 
house of Mrs. Covell, a descendant. God- 
dard’s next neighbor on the south was his 
friend Thomas Robinson, whose house is 
still standing and in the possession of his 
family. John Goddard was taxed for this 
estate in 1770, while Stephen and Thomas 
held it in 1800. 


1. Town Records, III, 269, in Newport Historical 
Society. Iam indebted ‘for this research to Mrs, Elliott 
of the Society. 
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The letter supports this statement that 
Goddard’s shop was on the water and 
seems to show that his fortunes were some- 
what reduced. It is even possible that he 
tried to restore them, leaving Newport, by 
forming what we should call a “branch 
office” in Providence, for, in the Providence 
Gazette of June 15, 1782, appeared this ad- 
vertisement:' 

“Goddard & Engs 

Cabinet Makers from Newport, at their 
Shop on the wharf of Mr. Moses Brown, a 
little below Messieurs Tillinghast and Hol- 
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conjectured that there was little more work 
to be had in Providence than in Newport. 

The Providence Gazette of July 16, 1785, 
records the death of “John Goddard at 
Newport”, while the United States Chron- 
icle of July 21 gives the death of “John 
Goddard, joiner, at Newport.”’ His will, 
made June 30, 1785, was proved August 15, 
1785. Inthe Newport Mercury of August 
28, 1786, appears this notice: 

“The Creditors to the Estate of JOHN 
GODDARD, Cabinet-Maker, late of New- 
port, deceased, represented Insolvent, are 


4. BUREAU TABLE 
(Knee-hole Desk) 
Lent by Mr. John Nicholas Brown 


royd, near the Baptist Meeting House 
Have ready finished for sale several articles 
of Mahogany Furniture, such as chairs 
tables etc 

Any kind of Cabinet Makers work may 
be had at said Shop on the shortest ntice, 
performed ina neat and workmanship man- 
ner.” 

The same paragraph is to be seen in two 
more issues, those of June 22 and June 29. 
Since it does not appear again it may be 

1. Mr. C. A. Calder, 


requested to bring in their Claims to the 
Subscribers, within Six Months, the Time 
allowed for that Purpose... . 

And all those indebted to said Estate, 
are desired to make immediate Payment 
to Townsend Goddard, Executor of said 
Estate. 


EpMUND TOWNSEND® 
WituraM Encs, jun.*” 


Commissioners 


2. Mr. T. G. Hazard, Jr. 
3. Goddard's brother-in-law. 
4. Of Goddard and Engs? 
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_~ This was a legal device to protect the 
widow and the minor children until the 
debts could be paid, and to allow these pro- 
visions of the will to be carried out:— 

“T John Goddard of Newport . . . Joiner 

. my Dwelling house and lot of land 

. with the Stable . . . shall be and re- 

main to and for the use of my beloved wife 

. and a home for my Children that is 

now at home with me. . . I also give to 

my said wife all my stock of Mahogony and 
other Stuff to be worked up for the Sup- 
port and benefit of my Said wife and child- 

Ren... . 

Item, . . . to my two sons Stephen and 
Thomas Goddard all my Tools of every 
kind . . . the use and benefit of my Shop 
as long as their Mother shall live in con- 
sideration of their working up the Stock of 

» Mahogony for their Mother in such Furni- 
ture as will be most profitable. . . .”” 

The inventory gives the value of the per- 
sonal property as £200-16. Five “Benches 

of Joiners Tools” were appraised at £18, 

while the stock was set down at £13. 

John Goddard names in his will two sons 
who were cabinet-makers. Of these Thom- 
as, who made much fine furniture, lived to 

a great age and was well remembered by 
old Newport people. Of Stephen little 
seems to be known. He died August 22, 

— 1804. 

‘The finding in the Newport Historical 
Society of a business card which, by the 

_ courtesy of the Society, willbe printed, * and 

- which bears the name of John Goddard, 

has revived the memory of a third son, 

John, who does not appear in his father’s 
~ will and of whom little is known. The card 
~ can not be his, since he must have died be- 
~ fore his father; neither can it, in its present 
state, have been that of the senior John, 

- for the furniture which is drawn, in comical 

perspective, but with perfect knowledge of 

form, above the name, is of a type which 
the older craftsman never saw. 

| To whom did the plate belong? It is 

known that a John Goddard, a cabinet- 

maker, lived on the northeast corner of 


at 


1. Newport Probate Records, I, p. 266. 
2. See next Bulletin. 


Bridge and Second streets. He was a 
grandson and not a son of the older John, 
with whom he has been confused. The 
plate, with its address ‘‘Bridge-Street’’, is 
undoubtedly his. He was born in 1789 and 
died in 1843, and was almost certainly the 
son of Stephen. The family Bible shows no 
John among Thomas's children. 


5. SECRETARY 
Lent by Messrs. Brown and Ives 


II. 


There are in the Exhibition of Goddard’s 
work in the Museum three very fine knee- 
hole desks or dressing tables — bureau 
tables as Goddard called them, and there 
is one highboy, a very beautiful and digni- 


fied example. 
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The piece of furniture, however, by 
which John Goddard is best known is the 
secretary, a very useful and very popular 
article among the merchants, lawyers and 
men of affairs of the eighteenth century. 
Of these wonderful desks there are three in 
the Exhibition. Two belong in the Brown 
family in which they have descended; the 
third came from the Potters of Kingston, 
from the family of Hon. Elisha R. Potter, 
father of the historian of Narragansett. 

It has been suggested that those who fol- 
low tradition in claiming this work for God- 
dard are exalting him at the expense of 
other Newport craftsmen, of his old master 
and of his fellow apprentices, and that John 
Goddard was merely one of a school of 
cabinet-makers. 

We may set against this, even if we do 
not count the inimitable quality of the 
design, the documentary evidence that the 
Browns were employing Goddard. Moses, 
we have seen, ordered furniture from him. 
Tradition says that he, as well as his broth- 
ers, had a secretary, and it is also said that it 
perished in the fire which destroyed his 
granddaughter’s house. One of his de- 
scendants still possesses a chest-on-chest 
which is Goddard’s also, though it has not 
a block-front. 

The words of the letter, ‘after my 
brother’s wife’s furniture,’’show that Moses 
was not alone in his dealings with Goddard. 
Now, not to speak of Chancellor Bowen 
and Governor Hopkins, the Browns were 
men who would have the best there was, 
and we see that they patronized Goddard. 
Had there been a better man, they would 
have gone to him. The fact that two of 
the brothers are known to have given him 
work and the unity of the three secretaries 
which still exist seems positive evidence for 
the attribution of these pieces to John 
Goddard of Newport. 

Ill. 

The highboy, illustration 1, is the oldest 
piece in the Exhibit. Its pedigree, as given 
on a paper pasted in the center drawer, 
assigns it to Governor Gideon Wanten and 
gives its dateas 1760. At an auction after 
the Governor’s death it was bought by 
Perry Weaver, Goddard’s son-in-law, from 
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whom it descended to his grandson, Perry 
W. Freeborn. From him it came to his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Bellman, who sold it 
to Vernon, from whom it was bought by 
Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 

This is no doubt authentic, from Perry 
Weaver down, since Weaver must have 
known the piece and have known who made 
it as well as who was its owner, but there 
were several Wantons who had the title of 
Governor and the tradition may have 
failed to distinguish correctly among them. 
Governor Gideon Wanton, to whom the 
highboy is assigned, died in 1767 and, if we 
assume that Weaver wanted the case of 
drawers for his marriage, which took place 
in 1778, the dates will not agree unless the 
auction took place eleven years after 
Gideon’s death, which, of course, is entire- 
ly possible. It is not easy to see, however, 
what Weaver would want of furniture be- 
fore his marriage, and it is possible that his 
descendant confused Gideon with Govern- 
or Joseph who was deposed for supposed 
Royalist sentiments and who died in 1780, 
or with his son, Deputy-governor Joseph, 
who was a Tory, who left Newport with 
the British in 1779, and died in New York. 
This second Joseph was, moreover, the 
brother of that ‘“‘Collecter Wanton’s 
daughter’’ whose teasing about the table 
is recounted in the letters of Goddard and 
Moses Brown. 

The highboy is of walnut with a veneer 
of burled walnut on the front of the lower 
half, while the drawer fronts are of the 
same beautifully grained material but seem 
tobesolid. These drawers have the thumb 


moulding and not the bead on their edges, — | 


illustration 1, and O and P in illustration 
7, and are built in a way to which Mr. 
Bergner, Vernon’s head cabinet-maker, 
once called my attention as a characteristic 
of Goddard’s work. Goddard, he says, 
carried the bottom of the drawer across the 
lower edge of the side, A, in illustration 7, 
and then put on a thin strip to act as a 
shoe and to run upon the slide. This was 
a very ingenious device, for the shoe, when 
worn out, was easily renewed without re- 
placing the whole side or piecing it out. 
Another bit of skilful framing in this piece 
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was the treatment of the runs or slides on 
which the drawer travels. These were 
probably of oak, as there is one of that 
wood stillin place. Each was fastened, as 
C in illustration 7 shows, in front of a piece 
of walnut, set in between the front and 
back of the case and fastened to its side. 
The worn slide, then, could be removed 
without disturbing the frame. Most of 
them have been so renewed but one is much 
worn and may be old, while the shoes of the 
drawers in some places are badly worn also. 

The appearance of the highboy is very 
fine. It hasan open pediment with double 
curves and returned mouldings at the 
breaks, a form which Goddard seems to 
have retained for his less expensive pieces 
throughout his career. The pediment is 
not merely set upon the front of the case, 

» the curvature is continued for the full depth 

‘ of the body. There isa finial upon its post 
on the axis of the pediment, and one at the 
bottom of the curve on each side. 

The cornice varies a little from that 
which is generally found in these tall pieces. 
It is given in H of illustration 7. The 
lower member is carried around the two 
segmental breaks at each side of the cen- 

tral finial, a sign of Goddard's work which 
should always be looked for. The absence 
of it does not absolutely condemn a piece, 
but it calls for investigation and proof. 

In the lower part of the case the legs are 
a little sharp of edge, but the way the 

curves of the apron repeat the scroll of the 
_ pediment with the shell in the center to 
balance the finial, is very fine. These 
curves are unusual in New England and 
have a look of Philadelphia work. 

In one of his letters Mr. Goddard men- 
‘tions a ‘‘buro table.” By this he meant 
what we call a “knee-hole” desk. The 
‘first of the three in the exhibition, illustra- 
tion 2, is a dressing table and writing table 
combined, that is, one could write on the 
top of it. This was made, so the note 

within it says, by Goddard for his daugh- 
ter Catherine! who, on January 29, 1778, 
married Perry Weaver, sometime owner of 


1. John Goddard’s will mentions “the account I 
have against my Daughter Catharine Weaver of house- 
hold furniture.” 
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the highboy just described. From their 
son Benjamin Weaver it came to Mary 
Briggs Weaver Case, his granddaughter, 
and from her to Mr. John Nicholas Brown. 

The second piece, illustration 3, is a com- 
bination of dressing table and desk, for the 
front of what appears to be the top drawer 
drops down and provides a surface for 


6. SECRETARY 
Lent by Mr. John Nicholas Brown 


writing with the usual drawers and pigeon- 
holesat the back. Thistable came to Miss 
Mary Potter of Kingston by descent from 
her grandmother, Mrs. Elisha R. Potter. 
The third of these bureau tables, itlustra- 
tion 4, which is owned by Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown, is almost exactly the same as the 
Potter piece. The front drops in the same 


XV, 22 


way, and there is the same round-headed 
panel in the cupboard door. The dimen- 
sions, too, are alike. These drop-front pieces 
are rather unusual. Certainly it is not com- 
mon to see two of them together. There is 
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there is a concave shell over the knee-hole. 
In the cupboard door of the Weaver piece 
and of the second Brown piece there is a 
round-headed panel. 

Goddard had a copy of Chippendale’s 


7. DETAILS 


another in Kingston, so that they may not 
have been so rare as has been thought. 

All these tables have block-fronts, a 
block on each side of the knee-hole, Above 
each block in the face of the upper drawer, 
real or apparent, is a convex shell, The 
panelled door to the cupboard has a shell 
also in the Potter table, and in all of them 


book and these tables show some traces of 
the Englishman’s influence which other- 
wise, except as a pervasive quality, is not 
noticeable in Goddard’s work. In N of 
illustration 7, is a profile of one of the 
mouldings the English designer uses for 
table tops; in S is Goddard’s form in the 
tables before us. 
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The drawers here are not heavy and the 
yottoms in the Potter piece are nailed to 
he sides without the shoes which we meet 
n the heavier pieces. Between the drawers 
s a strip of mahogany on each edge of 
which is a projecting bead. The face of the 
{rawer, above and below, P in illustration 
7, is flush with the face of this strip. 

_ The feet are of the ogee bracket type 
which prevails in all these tables and, in 
fact, is Goddard’s most common form. 

The moulding at the bottom of the case 
is noteworthy, F, illustration 7. It is 
usually, as here, a single ogee curve and is 
seldom departed from. The method of 
carrying the return of the block down into 
the foot is very skilful. It is the only fine 
solution of the rather troublesome problem. 

These are most beautiful and attractive 
little pieces. They replace the rather awk- 
ward lowboy entirely, like Chippendale’s 
“commode bureau tables”, and they should 
be compared with the Philadelphia crafts- 
men’s dressing table which modified the 
lowboy without replacing it. 

One of the great secretaries, about ten of 
which are known and of which more may 
yet be found, is shown in the frontispiece. 
While less elaborate than the others, it is 
a very beautiful specimen of its class. It 
was bought by Mr. Arthur B. Lisle from 

Mr. Potter of Kingston, to whom it de- 
scended from his grandfather, Hon. Elisha 
R. Potter. The back of one of the inside 
drawers bears an inscription in pencil, 
“Made by John Goddard 1761 and repaired 
by Thomas Goddard in 1813.’”’ Thenames 
of other cabinet-makers, as repairers of the 
piece, are written under this. 

There is no reason to doubt this state- 
ment. It was probably written by Mr. 
Potter at the time of the repairs by Thom- 
as Goddard. If so, it may be taken as the 

truth. 

_ The pediment is open like that of the 
Wanton highboy, but the desk is not so 
early as that piece. It is made of beauti- 
ful mahogany evenly matched and colored, 
a point of which Goddard seems to have 
been very careful arid which should always 
be considered in identifying his work. 

The cornice of the pediment is given at 
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J in illustration 7, It is of the usual type 
and differs from that of the highboy in the 
shape of the upper moulding. It seems to 
owe more to the tradition of the older 
curved pediments than to any of Chippen- 
dale’s forms, as will appear from M in il- 
lustration 7. There is a resemblance, but 
Goddard thought out his own mouldings. 

The doors are triple; two open together, 
one hinged on the other, and they lock into 
the third. 

The block-front should be examined care- 
fully in this piece. It occurs, as we should 
expect, in the desk, or lower part, in three 
sections; two projecting, one, in the center, 
receding. The return is treated, in the 
foot, as it is in the bureau tables, but with 
a little added floriation at the end of the 
little scroll, QO, illustration 7. The tops of 
the blocks are rounded over, there are no 
shells. These are put on the face of the 
lid out of which they are cut. The doors 
in the upper part, the bookcase, are blocked 
also, convex and concave again, each with 
its shell, which projects or recedes like the 
block below it. 

The inside of the desk is very carefully 
worked out. The drawers and the central 
cupboard are blocked and three concave 
shells are used over the hollows. 

The bottoms of the drawers seem to be 
original and run across the drawers in three 
pieces. The shoes appear again under the 
slides, as in the highboy. 

In illustration 5 we see the desk of Joseph 
Brown, brother of Nicholas, John and 
Moses. He was married in 1759, and the 
secretary can be dated very close to that 
year. It appears in his inventory as ‘‘l 
Mahogany Desk and Book Case” standing 
in the “North Parlour”, and it apparently 
contained the ‘‘Gibbs’s Architecture’’ and 
“Swan’s Designs” which are listed with 
it... It was valued at £12. 

This is the most elaborate of the secre- 
taries and thus of the whole Exhibition. 
While the interior is quite plain the out- 
side has every adornment which could be 
used without breaking up the surfaces and 
spoiling the breadth and the self-contained 
quality of the composition, without allow- 


1. Prov. Probate Rec. Will Book VII, pp. 12, 13. 
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ing the lines to predominate over the mass 
—something Goddard never did. 


The lower part has the usual block-front, 
but shells are used at the top of the blocks 
on the face of the upper drawer. These 
are worked out of the solid, as may be seen 
at D in illustration 7, which shows the back 
of the drawer-front. The base of the 
blocking and the treatment of the foot are 
the same as in the examples already de- 
scribed, without the added leafage in the 
Potter secretary, but the moulding around 
the desk is more elaborate, G illustration 
7. It consists of a quarter-round and a 
filleted cavetto instead of the usual ogee. 


The drawer fronts are made of one piece 
of mahogany. This is very thin where the 
concave blockiscut out of it, Einillustration 
7, and is reinforced with a piece of lighter 
colored mahogany which may be a later 
addition. The three doors of the book- 
case are blocked, with shells at their tops. 
The pediment is a ‘‘scroll,’”’ which has the 
usual double curve but in which each side 
ends at the top in a carved rosette, instead 
of the returned mouldings of the highboy 
and the Potter secretary. There is the 
usual finial between the segmental mould- 
ings around which the lower moulding of 
the cornice is carried and there are blocks 
at the foot of each scroll to carry the end 
finials. The cornice, too, is more elabor- 
ate than any of the others with one more 
moulding, a quarter-round, at the top. 
This rather recalls Chippendale. 


This is a piece of great dignity and 
charm, beautiful in mass and line, in color 
and in quality of material, and splendid in 
craftsmanship. It is a worthy rival of the 
magnificent presence of the next piece, the 
last in the Exhibition, the secretary of the 
oldest of the brothers, Nicholas Brown. 
He was married May 2, 1762, and he was 
thus almost certainly the brother whose 
wife’s furniture was completed just before 
Goddard began Moses Brown's work, early 
in 1763. 


In this very tall and stately piece the 
usual forms reappear. The pediment is 
like that of Joseph’s but there are no boxes 
at its sides, and the cornice has only the 
regular mouldings, K, illustration 7. The 
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base moulding is single and there are no 
shells on the blocking of the desk. 

The shells on the desk-lid appear to bes 
cut from the solid. I know this will be 
doubted, but I believe it is true. In the 
blocks on the lid of Joseph’s secretary it a 
certainly true. There we have a piece off 
wood, R, illustration 7, which is set across 3 
the end of the lid to avoid end wood, andj 
this goes under the shell and the block, butt 
the shell was apparently cut out to allows 
the strip to go under it, for while the strips 
is mitred to the lid at the top where there: 
was room to work, it is not mitred at the: 
bottom as it naturally would be, because, | 
with the shell forming part of the lid, itt 
would be very hard to cut and fit such a: 
joint. Again, the rim of the shell is sunk: 
into the lid with a bevel, as is shown at R, . 
illustration 7, and it would be a practical! 
impossibility to fit it there and yet bring; 
the under side of the rest of the block to: 
such a plane that no glue joint would show; 
between it and the rest of the lid. Further! 
yet, the joint would show at X, and it does: 
not. It does show at Y over the cross} 
piece. Inthe Potter piece the block is just! 
as certainly glued on. It is in two pieces: 
and the horizontal joint has opened a little, 
and the lower corner of one block has pulled 
away from the lid. 

The drawers are built as in the other 
secretaries. They are separated by a 
board which runs back from the strip on 
the front the whole depth of the case. The 
bottom is grooved into the sides and the 
shoes are set beneath, as in B, illustration 
6. But all these practical considerations, 
useful as they are and important in the 
questions of authorship and date, fall into 
their proper background of technical rou- 
tine before the effect produced by this 
magnificent piece of furniture. It ac- 
centuates the impression which the whole 
Exhibit gives that here we have the work of 
a great craftsman—and a great artist. It 
is useless to talk of him as merely one of a 
school. No matter who trained him or in 
what tradition he was trained, no one can 
study the pieces in this Exhibition without 
feeling that they are the work of one who 
leads, not follows, who is a master and 
not a disciple. N. M. I. 


